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- Past research^ and experience have documented 
Cbrisiderablevariation in what is learned and* applied in staff ^ 
ihservice efforts^ even for participants in the sam? workshop. For a 
study which .set but to explain such variation^ pre- and post-workshop 
questionnaires were completed by 349 staff ( tliree-f ourths of whom 
were teachers) who participated i8 36 teacher-initiated, inservice 
projects. "Participants' ratings of five inservice outcomes were 
regressed on, and correlated with, their background characteristics, 
their psychoiogicai and prof essibhal traits , their schbbl and 
'conmiunity characteristics, their school climate, and features of_ ' 
their workshops. All variables combined account for 85 percent of the 
variance in the inservice outcome measures. Approximately half of 
this variance is accounted for by the staff and school 
characteristics, and the remaining half by the climate and >^orkshop 
features^ These results indicate, that complex interactions of many 
staff , contextual,, and workshop factors affect the outcomes of staff 
ihservice. Many bf these factors can be influenced by workshop 
designers. (Authbr/JD) 
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Past research and experience have documented considerable variation in what 

X. — 

Is learned and applied in s'taff inservice efforts, ev^^^^;^ for part i c ! pan ts " i n 

the same workshop. In tt\ls study, which set-out to explain stsch variation, 

pre- and post-workshop questionnaires were completed by 3^3 staff (3A teachers) 

who participated in 36 teacher- i hi ti ated , Jhservice projects. Participants* 

ratings of five inservice outcomes! were regressed on^ and correlated with, 

their background characteristics, their psychological and jDrbf ess i bnal trails, 

their school and community charac te r i s t i cs ^ their school climate, and features- 

of their workshops. All variables cCnbined account for 6ff% of the variance !n 

the inservice outcome measures. ApproxlTnateJy half of this variance is 

accounted for by the staff and school character rstics , and the remaining half 

by the climate and wbrkS'hop features. These results indicate that complex ^ 

interactions of man^ staff, contextual^ ahd workshop factors affect the outcomes 

of staff inservice. Many of these factors can be influenced by workshop 

» 

designers. , . ^ 
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Staff, School, and WdrksJN^p InfluenGes 
bh Knowledge Acquisition, Use^ aNd 'Impact 
from Staff Inserviee Efforts 



Staff ihs^rvice training i^n education has assumed increasing importance 
in the past decade, and is especially critical ih the present and irrrfiediate 
future. For example: 

__ _ " _ _ " _ _ . _ 
continually decl ihing student achievement levels require 

upgrading of standards, curriculum, and instruction; 



mandated programs such as special education, desegration, 
and basic skills require staff training for effective 
implementation; - , 

/ hew technologies, such as computers and other forms oF 

automation, are bisihg tried by schools, fn\part to stimulate 
' students' Jhterest ahd In part to prepare them for the 

marketplace; school persohhel must' be equipped to manage 
the use of these technologies; 

. .budget cuts -and' pe rsohhe 1 reductions have f^bduced ah b]der 
staff, many of whom require updated training or retraining tb 
teach newiy assigned or changing subjects. 

Although the , need for staff inserviee has increased, research on effective 

practice fails to explain why much inserviee work has mixed outcomes (eampbell*, 

1981; Holly, 1982). A review of published evalijations and research on Inserviee 

training indicates wide variation in participants* assessments of the need 

and usefulness of many of the training experiences prbvlded .(Crui ckshahk, et al., 

1979; ^oyce and Showers, 1980). After completing the same wbrkshbp> some 

-par_tfxIpants_wJil _xate--L^^ and highly useful, wh i le others assess 

it as uhhe cess any and "a waste of time;" 
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the planners of inservice training often empToy four strategies to 
redQce such variation. First, they conduct needs assensments to ^eSect 
inservice topics of greatest concern to potential participants. Second „ 
they structure the inservice experience and select the instructor carefylly. 
Third, they make participation voluntary rather than mandatory^ to capitalize 
.on the Interest and motivation of self-selected members. Fourth, they enable 
pa^tijcipants to design and control their own workshop, in part or whole. These 
strategies for providing successful inservice are also combined In various ways. 

the' use of these strategies is, iti fact,, supported by very little research* 
on the factors and cbhditibhs which affect inservice Outcomes. What little 
research tViere is focuses on characteristics of the participants and of the 
fnservice experience itself» In the current study we examine the^e factors, 

but we also report their interaction with classroom, school, district, and 

> 

community contextual factors. 

We include asj|gcts of the larger orgahizatidnal; context because we 
hypothesiiie that what is learned and applied from inservice work by *jparti c i pants 
IS heed- and context-specific. For example, ptarticipants typically vary 
according ta the strength of their individual tpsychologi cal needs (e.g., for 
achievement and/or power), and with respect to the demands of the specific 
jobs they hold. They also differ in how alterable and supportive their job 
situations are. thus, participants in situations that are high on such factors 
are likely to learn and to apply more than those with less* Intense personal 
"ne^edsl^tes^^e^^a^^^^^ iTntris reseaTcH^ 

we examine the effects of such cbhtextual factors bh inservice butcbmes.. 
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study Setting * ^N;^ 

The research reporpd in this article involves staff ihservlce woFksh5ps 
in Massacihasetts, -^ac)^ of which incorporated one or more of each of the 
approaches described ^bdv^. The Comnonwea 1 th '1 nservi ce Institute (CIl) of the. 
Massachusetts Department of Education awards small grants {range, $200 to S2,000) 
to local school 'districts that subm'i t- ihservS ce proposals which give evidence 

of being: _ • 
iriitiated and developed by the inteirided participants » 
/ based on documented need and approved^by local officials; 

. vol untary ; ^ , . - 

- > - ' 

soand \r\ design and choice of ins tractor; and 

likely to have cbhtrhued impact. 
The research is b^sed on the second phase of a 2 1/2 year study conducted 
by TDR Associates., Inc. of Newton. Massachusetts* supported by a grant from 
the National Institute of Education. The first phase of the study involved 
mail'ed, post-workshop quest iormai res to 2.67^participants ' in 78 CI I -sisonsored 
inservtce projects. Phase Two, involved responses to mailed, pre- and post- 
workshop quest ionnai res received from i,60 parti cipants in 36 (new) CI I projects 
(yielding 3^9 matched-, pre/post questionnaires). The Phase One questionnaires 
were revised for Phase Two, after or,-site Interviews with Bk Phase Qne partici- 
pants in \k Phpe Che projects. Sevnn of these projects were ' selected as having 
higHerHfflpact .workshops than oiiiginally predicted and seven a^ having flower- impact 
,-^^rR^Hbps-th^h--p»^d4-&ted:^ One par t ici pants ^^ratings. 
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Results of the Phase One study are* reported In detail in a prior article: 

■ A - 

**Staff, School, and Workshop Influences oh Knowledge Use in Educational ImproveTneht 

'__ \ 

Efforts,*' by Herbert. J. Wslber^ and Wijliam J- Genova, The Joarnal of EdpcetLmal , 

_ w I _•_ 

Research , Volume 7& , November/December 1982, Number 2, pages 69-8©, which is 
summarized below: The Phase Two study Is both a replication and refinement of 
the previous effort.- . . - 

Phase One Reviewed ^ , ^' • - 

The first p^sse of th i s. res'e'arch was'guided by an a priori ccrnceptual -^mode 1 , 



derived from a literature review and the authors* experiences with school climate 



measarement and improvement. This model is depicted in figure 1 Ss a path 
diagram of po.ssible influences on knowledge use in staff inservlce workshops. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Individual and school characteristics ape treated in the^Figure 1 as* Less Alterable 
and causally prior to the More Alterable Variables. For example^ a;.|ea(:her's 
sex, years of experience^ and personal traits, and the characteristics of his/ 
her schob! may affect his/her reactions to features of 3 workshop, but the 
worksl:top -experience is not likely to change any of the pisceding factors. 
Similarly, school climate seems more likely to be influenced by, than to 



Influence these prior variabies, but it Is an aspect a school that can be 
significantly altered by Intel ligerit planning, jri tha^ regress ion analyses, the 
Less Alterable Variables were therefore treated as qontrols. 
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Table 1 ^hows the multipie cbrreiations of these sets of control, climate, 
and workshop variables with three measures of knwiedge ase and impact: 
"classroom" use; use on "^her" levels of the school (e.g., department, grade ^ 
level, the whole school, etc.); ahd "total" impact (e.g., '■classroom" plus " 
"other" plus participants' estimatfs^of new information, skills, or ideas gained 
from varioas aspects of the" workshop, whether: employed in practice or notj . 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Table 1 shows that of the concVol va-iables, parti cists' sphere of concern 
an'd personal traits,^ an^ the characteristics of their schools, are modestly 
related to* tfie thre^ measures of knowledge use. Table 1 Siso shows that adding 
the school climate variables to the control variables raises the maltiple : 
correlations from about .Ho to about .50. and. that adding the workshop to the 
control variables raises the correlations f rom about .MO to the range 'of .66 to 
.77. Adding both climate and workshop features raises the multiple correlations 
to the .70 to .80 range, which is just about equal to the reliabilities of the 
independent variables. The complete equations containing the climate and work- 
shop variables are significant at ^the .01 level. Moreov^, many of the specific 
partial correlations that, control for individual and school characteristics are 
substantially more highly correlated with impact than the control variables 
are separately. 
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Phase Two Pes i gh . ' * • * • 

As stated earlier, interviews werei conducted with ^2 participants in 7 

_•_ _ _ _ ' 

'higher impact. Phase One projects, and k2 pa/tic.ipants in 7 lower- impact, • 

Phase One projects. These projects w^realso selected on the basis - 

of their high discrepancy between predicted impact (based on the model) and 

observed impact (as measured by the .questidrfnal re) . ^ The results of these 

interviews -suggested extensive refinements of the Phase One quest idhnai re . 

Separatie pre- and post-workshop instruments were developed for Pha§e Tw6. The 

sets of variables in these refined instrtfments are shown in the remaining 



■tables, along with the resalts'^of the correlational 'analyses conducted bh them. 

The subjects for the Phase Two study .were ^60 participants in 3& new 

CI! projects. Copies of a i7"P^ge, 222- item pre'-workshdp questionnaire were 

mailed lo project conveners^ who distributed the^n to arid cbl lected .them from 

_ *> _ . _ _ _ 

participants as the workshops began, A 13'P^9e, 153*item post-^workshop question- 

naire was mailed direct ly to • i hdi vl dua I participants shortly after the workshops 

concluded. This yielded 3^9' matched, pre/post questionnaires. Project conveners 

arid cparticipants were paid small honoraria for Completing and retttift!iin.g the 

lengthy quest ioril-^ai res. 

Phase Two Results and Discussion 

Inservice Outcomes 



Table 2 presents the five inserviiie butcteme (dependent) variables discussed 

/ 

in this^ article. These variables a defined: in Table 2, alonf wi th f requency 
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distribUtibhs. means, and standard deviation^ for the items used to measare them. 

•- <« 

— c 

They ere presented in the -form of a proposed "chain reaction" among various 

levels of ihservice impact. For example, we hypotfiesired that: 

\ - 

. • participants' overall rating of the- inservice project 
woald affect tl^ anxjunt and type of new knowledge which 
they acqtii r«d ; 

the application of the new knowledge acquired would affect ' 
participants' estimates of the impact of the inseryice on 

„ their own "work performance," and on the_i?eh_avior of other 
; individuals in the school and school district;^ 

' . • ° . ' - - 

•. impact on work would influence participants' estimates of . . 
their overall capacities to perform their jobs effectively. 

It can be seen in Table 2 that, overall, participants rated their ihSe.rvice ^ 

T " . -_ . * 

^ , ' Insert Tabic 2 about here 

workshops as'moderately successful. The type of knowledge nK>st often acpui red 
was new information (i deas) , whereas new behaviors were least often acquired. 
New .information (ideas) and skills (techniques)' ^ere applied (tried out) trost 
frequently; new activities (worksheets) were least frequently tested. ParticJ- 
'pants judged that their. own teaching and that of close fellow staff members wer^ 
most, affected by thi ihservice; the activities their professional association 
or union H^t af ffected. Thsy felt that the workshops had rxDst pbwerfuHy enhanced 
their abilities to create challehgihg and effective learning esxperiences f5r 
studerits. and l^^ast noticeably: increased their ski Us. at Inf 1 ucnci ng fellow^ 
teachers and administrators concern i fig important school matters. 



1A sixth outcome variable, predicted fature use, will be^examirted in a 
forthcoming article on a fol low-up. stady. In which pr.eo.cted future use ,s,^ 
compared with rejsbrted use six f«H5nths later, 

1.0 
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Less Alterable' Variable Sets ' : _ 

Staff Backgroond £>iaracte r i 5 1 j cs ^ - 

Tsble 3 shows that about 77% of the sample are women with a wide range of 
age» education, and experience- THree-foorths are classroom teachers » including 



Insert Table 3 about here 



^7% elementary teachers, I8. jun lor high school teachers, and 12. ; 
high school teachers- ^ ^ 

table 3 also shov^/s varied correlations among participant characteristics * 
and the five inservice outcome variables. Wbrneh appear to apply (try out) 
what they acquire from inservice more than men dq» Older participants tend 
to rf^te their Inservice more negatively, but also tend to, report more knowledge . 
acquired, and greater Impact on their job performance and profess ional *capab i 1 tt ies . 
Highest degree attriined doesn't seem to matter, bat the more years ih education, 
ih preserit school district^ and in present school, the higher the overall 
^ratings of the workshop, of knowledge acquired, of impact on work and of impact 
on capacities. 

Specialists appear to acquire the least hew knowledge; aides or permahent 
substitutes the most, as well as experiencing positive impact on their job 
performance and capacities. Elementary teachers appear to gain rrbst, junior 
high teachers appear to gain least, from the £lj workshops. The ntinber of credit ^ 
hours taken at a college or university In the past two years is positively .related 
•only to knowledge applied. Ih contrast, the total aurrfcer of days of Inservice 
attended daring the past'-^o years is strbrigly and positively correlated wi th 
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3XBf£-Psj^cBoJoqi cal #nd Professional Traits - 

Table k shows that the foar learning styles in the Kdlb Inventory 
(Kdlb, 1^76) arecorrelated significantly with few of the five outcome variables; 
This may be due to the low scale r^Uabilities obtained from this particular 
sample (Alpha = .^2 to .59)^ Significant correlations appear, however , .between^ " * 

-^ • ----- ■ . r^^^— 

Insert Table k about here 

tho..\xpressi.9 a preference for learning by concrete e«p.rie.ce. and work 
performatice and professional capabilities. 

l'' sphere of concern and sphere of invohvetrent show simular patj^^s . Degree 
of concern for and involvement with own . st/idents , class, grade level or unit 
is related to knowledge applied (and to impact on work, for concern)>i Cpi.cern 
for and involvement with fallow staff and whole schbd"! are bo'th related to job 
performance; concern and invol vemeht wi th community arid district are more 
strongly related to kriowUdge applied, Impact on work, arid impact on capacities. 
Thus, it appears that the more encompassing a participant's concern arid irivolve- 
ment, the more he/she derives from iriservice experiences. 

Participants' report psychological needs rtere oriented to students than 
to peers and supervisors. The strerigth of their need to create scccessfal ^ 
liarriirig experierices for students (need achievemerit) is correlated with the 
level of knowledge applied, impact on work, and impact on capacities. Need 
" achievement with peers ahS supervisors is related only to professional capabilities 
Participants; need for jsbwer (influence) over students is not significantly 
reiated to any of the five inservice outcomes. Their affiflaTion (social 
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acceptance) needs with alT three groups are^ however^ related to the effect 
of the ihservice experience on their work perfbrmahce. Additionally, their 



affiliation need with sapervisors is related to perceived gains In their 
professional capacities^ / 

Topics that par::tici pants expressed th|-greatest desire to leaVn more 
about included their own mSthbds and s ty 1 ep mot i vat i ng students to learn, and 
hew or varied teaching methods. They expressed least interest in learning 
about how to use worksheets or learning e^^rcises, encouraging studer' career/ 

f . 

vocational awareness, and enhancing students' social relationships. Of the 

^ ' _ . _ ■__ __ _ . _ 

correlations among inservice desires and inservice outcomes Shown in Table 

_jV> • _________ 

t^ strongest associations with all five outcome, variables involve learning to 

better use community resources^ and providing guidance and counseling to 

students. Seven of the remaining inservice preferences are sighificarftly 

correlated with impact on performance. 

Table k also shows that several of the participants' reasons for fttendLh^ 

the particular inservice experience correlate with Ihservice outcomes. Knowledge 

acqu J red/ knowledge applied, impact on work, and impact on capacities are all 

moderately to strongly related to participants' interest in the topic, the 



reputation of thp consultant, the heeds of their students/classes, their interest 
in sharing Sdeaswith fellow staff members^ and the cbhteht/ski 1 1 heeds of thei r 
: Job. Convenient time/locatibh is related to knowledge acquired and job per®- 

formahce, and desire to please a colleague or .supervi sor i s related to' professional 
capacities. " ^ 
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InteVf^ingly, the strongest correlation reported so far is a highly 
negative one (- .57) ' between the overall c?uallty of thi^wcfrkshop and being 
required or pressured to attend. All of these wbrkshDps were supposed to be 
voluntary, but apparently a minority (less than 5%) of pa^rt i ci pants experi^ced 
soine form of pressure, with apparently negative con secuences . Ttie most fre- 
'fluent reasons for attendance were interest In the topic and the:needs of 
students/classes,' both of which are associ ated wi th positive outcomes. 

Participants «We asleep to record the number of times the current inservlce 
topic had been .addresJed (if at al U in inservice programs daring the preceding 
two yeirs. .The mean response was .81 times, with most of the distribution 
falling^ between none to two {imes: As expected, the m>re often the topic had 
been covered in the past, the less knowledge acquired by participants In the 

- - t ■ 

current workshop. 

. : also anticipated that the nature of participants' expectations for 
the upcoming inservice .would aftect the outcomes of that inservice. As shown 
in Table 1.,-ruch exp;ctations are related to all five outcome measures. These 
■correlations emerge despite ^he Tact that participants had relatively lower 
expectations for the upcoming inservice than they had In general for Inservice • 
programs offered by universities/colleges, teacher centers, and the ell. Only 
inservice training offered by the district/central administration elicited lower 
expectations than those reported for the upcoming program. 

Virious methods of presentation and learning are tKe final subjects on 
Which data are presented in Table i*. The highest rated Setfiods are •■hands-on" 

14 
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activities^ arid putting the i hfbrrriat ibh ihtib practice in class(es). Hdwever-j 
these most favored rriethods correlate only with knowledge acquired^ and knowledge 
applied, respecti.vely. eorrelations with all five inseBvTce outcomes Appear for 
the moderately favored methods- of, reading", small group discussions with other . 
colleagues, and having the consultant work W5th participants In their classes. 
This suggests that ihservice participants are hot always the best judges of 
which presentation methods will work best for them. The remaining* scattered 
associations also suggest that a variety of presentation methods wi H yield 
the greatest cumulative effect. 
School and Commdntty Chara c terist Ics - 

Table^S shows that certain {less alterable) classroom and community 
characteristics are related to particular inservice dutcdmes. Fdr example, 
participants who characterize their cl?ss(es) as high ability show significant 

^ 'Insert Table 5 about here 
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gains in knowledge acquired and impact dh ,wdrk* and they give ah dverall higher 
rating to the inservice experience. In contrast^ participants who describe ; 
their school *s cbmmanity as blue collar report negatj ve . i rise rvi ce impacts ^ 
concern iag knowledge acquired and job performance, and they rate the overall 
ihservice experience negatively. Consistent with these results , the five oat- 

cdmes- correlated positively with communities described_by resppnden 

supportive^ friendly* prdsperdus, residential, and unified. In contrast, 
participants from communities designated as urban tend td give the wdrkshdps 
positive overall ratings,' but do not report significant impacts oh the dther 
four scales; 
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^ The final Set of varl ab les* shown in Table 5 concern possible external 

events or chanye«: in*the previous year (other than the inservice) that 

participants perc^tve as having effected inservice oatcbmes. Two-thirds 

of the possible rer^EiBnship^ ¥re ^^^^ tlve; Al l_ twelve- eventf ^ 

change^areas are correlated with capacity for work and these associations are 

on the whole the strongest In the set. 'We do not know from this data what 

the events/changes were, but apparently th^ dynamics of the external environment 

. 5^ — 

of participants (from their stu<fents to their personal lifes)-all have some 

affect on what they gain from inservice experiences. 

To sammarize, .the variable sets discussed above and shown in Tables 3 
through 5 are treated In this study as less alterable variables, with respect 
U> the design and conduct of inservice training (see Figure l). The correlations 
reported so far are all simple Pearson'correlations,. We turn now to variable 
sets that we regard as more alterable, specifically school climate and workshop 
features. The relationships reported among these variables are partial correla- 
tions, using the less alterable variables as controls. 
Mbre Alte rable V a ri able Sets 

■ .1 

School Climate ; 

.1 . ^ _ _ _ _ • 

As a set, the eight school climate variables do not correlate significantly, 
with the inservice outcomes. Expectation for teachers to keep up profe|s ional ly 

^ 

^ - in'seTT—T^b-ig-^-a bout— here— — z^^^zziz ^— 



1s significantly related to knowUdge applied, which seems reasonable. Puzzling, 

^ - "7;' — ' _ 

however, is the negative relationship between Expressiveness and participants' 



«> 

le 
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bverajj Inservice rating. In the Phase One study Expressiveness, as well as 

Learning Orientation, Goal Di rectibh, and tqual Treatment were all moderately 

*■% 

related (.12 tb;^3l) to workshop outcomes measured similarly bat not identically 
to how they were assessed In Phase Two. In Table 6,. Expectation, Leadership, 



and Support are newly added variables which do not correlati^ sighi f icaritl;/ 



with the workshop outcomes. ; - :\ 



Table 6 also shows several classroom and school characteristics presented 
in the questionnaire in a semantic differential format. Again, using the less 
alterable variables as controls, the partial corre latjions are small and / 
statistically significant in only 12 of 70 possible relationships. Impact oh 

work is most strongly related to democratic clas^rooms> and to schools which 

_ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ __ * __ 

are described as active, interesting, and democratic. Professional capabilities 

is related to relatively boring and democratic classrooms, and to unfriendly 

schools, this set of relationships seisms confused, and is difficult to interpret. 

Suffice to say that the school climate variables are hot* as clearly and strongly 

related to the Phase .Two outcome variables as they were to the Phase One outcomes. 



Table 7 shows that approximately BQ% of the participants attended workshops 

• a 

Oh basic skills (2^%) , students with special needs (l8.9l), and/or computer 
assisted ihstructioh (35-^^)* the computer workshops are interesting in that 



i hsert~~TBb I e^7~aboijt~tiere 
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participants rate them overall high (.17 partial correlation), bat rate 
knowledge applied and impact on capactiy low (-.U and -.10 partial correla- 
tion, respectively). In follow-ap Interviews with a sample of the^e parti'ci-" 

I ... , ~ " 

pants, we discovered that post-workshop shortages of hardware, S(>ftwarei arid 

administrative support were typical, negating the pos i t i ve effects of the 
workshop' training. In contrast* the workshops on- bas i c'sk! H s do not' receive 
high overall ratings, bat achieve respectable correlatiohs with participants' 
improved work capactiy; Workshops ori students with special needs correlate 
negatively'with job performance, with no explanation for this Apparent in ^ 

this data. . , 

The major reasons given for attending the inserwlce workshops were 
"Volanteered out of interest" (5^*.^), and "Saw it advertised" (13.81). 
However, neither of these reasons correlates with the five Inservice outcomes. 
Participants who initiated the workshop idea rate it positively, and report 
beneficial effects on their job performance and job capacity. 1 fv-^on t ras t , 
participants asked to attend by a colleague report negative impact dh the same 
two outcomes, plys knowledge acquired. Similarly, participants ordered to . 
attend rate the workshop negatively, overall. 

Approximately 66^ of the ideas for the workshops came from a fellow teacher 
{25.i»l), group of teachers (29.3%), or supervi sor/chai rperson, (15-71) • the 
only significant correlation is negative, between fellow teacher as source 
of the idea, and knowledge appl ied;- Sverall, it appears that the source of the 
inservice idea does riot affect inservice outcomes. 

is 
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Table 7 also shows that degree of importance placed on ihservice 
(in general) by participants' administrators does not appear to affect in- 
service oatcoKiesf This is consistent with the finding that negative ratings 
sre §iven to inservlce programs that participants are required to attend, 
the number of inservice sessions held is correlated ^ith a negative overall 
rating (the more sessions* the lower the rating) ;^ however, the more sessions 
participants attended, the higher the impact on work rating. The larger the 
number of participants the lower the rating for knowledge acquisition, but 
the higher the rating for job performance capacity. 

Workshops with people from different schools or different districts are 
fated lower dverall , and have less impact 'on knowledge acquired, than workshops 
with jDeople attending from only one school or district. The larger the number 
of consultants, the more negative the overall ihsefvrce rating, and th^ rtKire 
negative the Jrrpact on job performance and job capacity. The impact of the 
affiliation of the consultant is particularly interesting. Positive inservice 

_ 0_ _ 

outcomes are associated with a consultant from the part! cipants' own school, 
elsewhers in the same system^ and another school system. Negative outcomes 
derive from a consultant from a college or university, an independent consulting 
group, and a business or industry. 

ebnsultaht characteristics^ methods of ihstfuctioh, and practical (versus 
theoretical) orientation, show many moderate to strong positive correlations with 
inservice outcomes. Of the 200 relationships shown in this part of Table 7, 
13^ are significant. The extent to which the consultant's style of presentation 
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matched the participants' style of learning i s' correlated positively wi-th 

jll five inservlce ogtcomes.. The consultant's general effectiveness 

cdrretates positively with the overall rating of the program, knowledge acquired. 

and knowledge applied, but not with impact on woric or impact on .apabil i ties. ^ , 

The consulC?nt's, 6/fecti.veness in relating to participants, understanding 

teachers' concerns! etc., is related to most of the inservice outcomes (57 of 

65 possible relatioTis-hips, with partial corr^atJons from .10 to .1*6). Similarly, 

the consultant's methods of jirist ruction and practical orientation are positively 

related to most (albeit fewe^ of the i nse rvi ce .outcomer. Negative effects 

appear for consultants who |ectuPed or used audio visual presentations or films 

too mach - 

The last set of variables shown' in Table 7 concerns 'associations between 
the theoretical versus practical orientation of -various workshop methods used, 
and the five inservice outcomes. Of 60 possible relationships, are statisticall 
significant using partial correlations. In general, they indicate thit the more 
^p?ictical the experience the more positive the inservice butcomes. This is con- 
sistent with the result reported above that teachers see themselves as concrete, 
experiential learners. Further confirmation appears in the find! no that- al 1 
five o_^ome measures are s i gni fi cantly : related to "applying the skills, 
techniques, or behaviors in your class(es).'* 

I ntermedlateWc 



The sets'df variables discussed here focus on what participants learned 
about in the workshops, 'and h5w they learned it. As seen «n Table 8, parUci- 
pants reported learning- most Bbodt new or va-ried teaching methods/ technology arid 

20 ■ 
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motivating students to learn, and least about interracial attitudes or 
relationships and career/vocational awareness for students. Of 70 possible 
relationships, Si are significant statistically. These results complement 

those reported in Table 4, Cdncerhihg participants' major Interests, 

^- . * , 

/* 

Insert TabTe "8" ibbut heri ^ 

The final variables shown in Table 8 relate to participants' subsequent 
use of the knowledge gained through the ins'ervice experience. Partici.oants ' 
interest in the topic* the nature of the workshop Itself, and the needs of 
stuSents/class (es) are cited as most important; administrator, supervisor, and 
colleague support or expectation emerge as least tnf luent-i al . Thirty-foar V 
of 35 possible associations with the five inservice outcome variables are 
significant. "Of these, the workshop Itself shoys the strongest partial 
correlatibn with inservice outcomes. Intere^J ingly, improvement in participants 
work capacities is most strongly associated si?i th administrator, 5at)ervisbr, 
arid colleague support or expectations. 
£dmbJried Effects of All Variables 

Table 9 shows the multiple corrllatibhs bf the five measures of inservice 
outcomes with the sets bf control (less alterable) and schbbl climate and 

0 

wbrksJbop (more alterable) variables. Participants' background characteristics 

Insert Table 9 about here 
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are weakly to, moderately related to these ihservice Outcomes. Significant 

correlations appear only with knowledge applied and impact on work. As Table 3 

'shows, inservice outcomes are most positive for /parti ci pants who have experienced 

f - _ _ _ _ . . _ 

.prior ihservice programs, and who indicate high overall satisfactson with their 

jobs. : V ' o 

Table 9 also shows that adding the profess ional/psychologi cal traits of 
participants tO:their background characteristics raJses the multiple correlation^ ;„ 
from about .^0 to .55. Among t^hese trai ts r'participahts * job-related (professional) 
heeds/coricerns/des'i res are more positively related to the inservice outcomes 
than are their psychological traits {see Table . 

Adding school, district* and community character'ist 1 cs .to participants' . 
background characteristics actually lowisrs the multiple correlations, except ^ 
for 'impact on capacity {raised f rbm\ .36 to -39). As a set, these control (less 
alterable), variables show multiple correlations of .69 to -71 with the inservice 

outcome variables. , 

fabll 9 shows that adding the school climate variables to the control 

- « - - - - 

variables lowers the multiple correlations. Adding the i/iservice workshop 

i - 

features raises the multiple correlations from about .79 to .80 for; overall 
inservice rating and knowledge acquired. ^Adding the intermediate workshop 
effects raises knowledge acquired from .71 to .81. Addingall the climate and 
workshop variables to the control variables raises the multiple correlations 
from about .70 to .92, which is apprSachlrig the limits of the reliabilities of 
the scales used to measure these independent variables (see Tables 6-8). 
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When all of these less alterable and more alterable variables are combined, 

^ _ _ . . . ... . . _ . 

their multiple correlation with the five inseryice outcdn^s variables is 

approxfmately .92. This accounts' for about 85% of the variance in the Inservice 

butcdmes. fn the first phase of ttie study» the combined contrdJ and independent 

. vari'ables accounted for about 5-j| of the variance in three similar oatcome 

measures (mol 1 1 p le cbrre lat ion equaled .80)- Presumably, the f'hase Two morf^l 

accounts for more of the variance because it includes ttsofe variables, derived 

from the case site interviews. 

tone I us ions ^ - j 

Despite their differences, both the Phase One and Phase Two models, using 
verged instruments and different subjects, lead to simtlar overaU conclusions. 
The outcomes of inservice training appear to be affected by multiple factors 



and conditions. S^tween bk% to 85'- of the variance in inservice outcomes, is 

Y 

accounted for in this study by individual participant, classroom, schoo!, and 
district characteristics, < 

Participants' psychblt)g i cal heeds and job demands are individual character- 
istics that are strongly correlated with inservice dutcbmes^ For the designers 

ft 

of staff inservice, the fol lowing findings of the present study seem particularly 

c 

salient: 

. Teachers tend to te practical (versus theoreticsi) Igiarners. - 

' ■ • They report high heeds to: 

achieve (be successful with students ; _^d 
be appreciated (recognized as successful) by 
superiors. 
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They want and wil^l use information on: 

hew or warled teaching ftfethods; ;^ 
i mcti vat ing students tb_ learn/achieve; and 
; their own teaching style or behavior, 

. They prefer to learn: \ 

. through hsfsds-tjn ac :i titles; and 
» , by putting informatioa into practice in their classes. 

The atti^ expectations, and support of people around inservice 

parti espants affect their ihservice outcomes* For example, 

. School systenis differ si^gni f s cant ly in their ability \. - 
to prornote and develops effective inservice training. ^ \, ^; 

_/ _ ' 

. Blue collar communities often experience negative inservice 
^ impacts, in contrast to white collar cbmmUh.it les which- 

""feneralllY experience positive inservice impacts. * _^ 

^ Communi ty atti tildes toward education i nfl uence teacher ^ 
attitudes t<^arti inservice training. 

, EleJnentary schools are more supportive ehvironments 
f^ staff development than secondary schools are. 

; A school !s or school system's "track record^' of inservice ^ 
training is strongly related to the likely impact of 
any current inservice pr6§ram. • 

. Changes at the school level— -in s.tudefit population^ staff 
' composition, "or administration-— can-df ten inhibit the 

development anH impact of effective staff inservice. 

School eltmate appeals to play a modest, albeit potentially tmportant ' • . 

role in inservice outcomes.. In Phase One of the stddy. positive inservice 

outcon^s were significantly Felated to Uirnlng m^ientatlon Express iveness ; 

goal Direction, and Equal Treatment. In the Phase Two study, the climate 

variables as a set did not correlate significantly with the inservice outcomes 
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Elassrooins^^and schools described as democratic (as opposed to aothori tat ian) 
are related to positive outcomes. However, the lack of consistency between our 
^/^d sets of '.data leaves 'unresolved the question of the role of climate in t . 
affecting the outcomes of inservice training for participants. 

Finally, beyond the control variables the largest and most consistent 



effect on inservice outcomes appears to be exercised by features of the work- 

- " - - - . - . - - - - - - _ ^ _ _ _ 

shops themsi^ves. As In Phase One, the present data Indicate that the quality 

and char acteji St i cs of the workshop itself are significantly related to 

participants* ratings of effect i ve - i hservi ce^ particularly in the following 

areas: 

Methods of recruitment: 



when respondents attend voluntarily, associations 
are positivf^; oi the other hand, _ ? 

. . when the respondent was obliged to attend the 
• association was s i gn i f I cant 1 y negative. 

Methods of presentation: educators prefer to acquire practical 

skills and information, and they prefer i hstruct idnal methods that 

are interesting and varied • Specific instructional techniques 

which were rated as more effective for ihse'rvice programs are: 

small group discussions i 



practice implementation of skills learned at session, 

observing other participants or consultants in practice, and 

practicing hew techniques in the work setting while the 
training program cohtihues. 
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On the other hand, the following methSds have negative effects: 

: 'lectorihg by an instructor or consultant; and • 

: the use .of ihformatlbrt fjackages' (packets) _as the main - 
vehicle for presenting workshop content. _ 

Organizational characteristics bf the workshops : the following 
chaVacteri sties are likely to produce positive ratings of inservice 
training: 

duration: the optimal range .fgPnost workshops 
is between 12 and 32 Hour-s. One-day workshops 
have minimal impact- 

_ • ' _ " • 

Size: an optimal range for the number of participants 

' is b to 20. " 

representation: single school workshops tend to have , 
positive impact, maltl-school workshops tend to have 
negative impact . 

school level: elementary school teachers/administrators 
are more likely tO' rate their inservice experience _ 
pos'itively than middle schoor and secondary teachers/ 
administrators. • • 

workshops and long-term use: the structure of the inservice. workshop 
experience and the characteristics of the consultant/presenter have 
significant impact on what participants acquire and use, both 
immedUtely'after the workshop and over a longer period of time 
tsix mSnths or more). Short and long-term use is associated with 

workshop strategies that: • 

-i 

require teachers to try out and report _ . 

on their experiences with newslcitis, information* etc.; 

• provide teachers with In-class technical assistance; 

supply teachers with resources, information, and acti.vitieff 
* easily adaptable to the classrobtn setting; and 
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reqofre teachers to develop projects, activities 
or corriCQla for their classes; 

Of all of these factors and conditidhs, the various features of the 

workshop Itself are under greatest degree of control by its designers. Their 

goal should be a plan .of action that permits them to: 



- . identify and recruit those participants who will 
potentially profit most from the workshop; 

allocate generously tlm€;[and means to assist 
participants in planning and applying what they / 
learn in the workshop in their hbrmal teaching / 
settings; and ] 

develop administrator support for knowledge applJcatibn 
during and subsequent to the workshop. 

According to the research reported in this article, the more that thfese provisos are 



attended to in the workshop design, the more likely the inservice experience 
will produce positive outcomes. 
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Table 1 

Multxpie Corxelations of 3ipacts With 



Sets of Control and Independent Variables 

Hultiple Cbinrelatioh With Impact 
Classroom Other total 



Variables Entered in Equatidh 

Control Variables 

Background -£haracteri si-tics 

of participants « 

^here of Caicern of Participants 

Pergonal Traits 

School Characteristics 

All Control Variables Above 

All Cbrvtrol Variables arid School Climate. 

All Control Variables and Workshop Features 

All ebntfol Variables, School Climate, and 

Worksfep Feattares 



.17 


.21 


.20 


.22* 


.22* 


- .26** 


.13 


.20** 


.19** 


.30* 


.30* 


.30* 


.39 


.42** 


.43** 


.49** 


.48** 


.51** 


.73** 


.68** 


.11** 



.76* 



.70** 



.80' 



r >.10 
r 



.05 
.01 



si§. 
s i g. 
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Table 2 : 



j.nservice Outcome Varlabies 



Stimdard 



Overall Inservice Ra tim? 

- . _ ^ ^ 

Participants' overall rating of the inservice project 

they completed (scored from i « a ^total failure to 

4 = a huge success) 



A total faili 



2.6% 
6.6% 

67.3% 
23.5% 



Moderately unsuccessful 

. Moderately successful 

A huge success 
Krigvledge Acquired 

How much new 'Information, skills, behaviors, 
•activities, or attitudes participants acquired 
from their recent inservice project (coded f rom 0 
hone at all to = an extraordihafy amount) 

(reliability -= .86) 

1 . Information (ideas) 

_ _< 

2. Skills (techniques) 

3. Behaviors ' 

k. ftctivities (worksheets* etc.) 

5. Attitudes 



Mean 



3.11 



2.2a 

2.66 
2.42 
1.83 
i.86 
2.08 



Deviation 



,63 



.89 
1.02 
1.10 
1.17 
1.56 



r > .10 =' 
r >;1i* = 



.05 Sig. 
,6] sig; 
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table 2 (cdntinued) 



Mean 



Staridara 
beviatibh 



Know ledge Applied 

Freq uericy of us^'tapptied^ t ri(rf'-dur)~of--know1edge 

acquired through the ihservice experience (cbdisd 0 = not 
at all to ^ = continually) ( rel i abi 1 i t^^ - .32) 

1. Inforrnatioh (ideas) 

2. Skills (techniques) 

3. Behaviors 

Activities (worksheets, etc.) 
5. Attitudes 
Work Effect 

The level of impact (effect) the^ recent inservice project 
had on each of the following. (coded frbni 0 = none at 
all to 5 = extremely high) (reliability = .91) 
' I . Certain students within your class (es) - 
2. Your own classroom/class (esl 

The classrooms and students of other teachers 
in your school 
3 the work of a few of your closest fellow staff 

mesibers 

i,^ ftli te^achers in your school 

5. Your department or grade level unit 

6. Your school building as a whole 

7. Your, school district as a whole 

8. Your professibnai association or union 

31 



2.2a 

2.17 

12.17 
1;67 
i.55 
1.82 



1:87 
2.04 
2.08 

1.80 

2.13 
1.54 
1.74 
1.77 
i;6i 
• ;80 



3^8 

1.40 

1.46 

1.51 
l.«8 

1,57 



1.03 
1.38 
I.3i 

1.37 

i.34 

i.is 

l;38 
1.30 
1.27 
1.04 
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Tabie 2 j[ continued) 



3. The parents of students that you teach 



Tne — couuLiudii^ ty in wiiicu yvuj. — svliCroliS- iocs ted 



Mean 
1.14. 

1 . QS ^ 



Standard 
Deviation 
1.26 



11. Your personal life 



1.98 



WorJc 



The effect which the inservice project had on part i ci pints * 
perceptibh of their ability (capacity) to do the follbwihg. 
(coded f rom T'="~veTyniega^t7 ve~ 
impact) (reliability = .86) 

1. Create challenging and effective learning 
e^^periehces for students 

2. Conanand respect and/or be acknowledged by fellow 
teachers for professional achievement and skill 

3. Gain recbgriitibri for superior teaching from 
supervisors or aditiihist raters 

Relate wesll to students in classrooms 
? 5 • Get along well with other teachers in the school 

6i Relate effectively and comfortably to supervisors 

or administrators 
7. Control class (es) and students' behavior 
; • 8. Influence fellow teachers in things that are 
important ; 
9; influence st^ervisor/administrator in things that 
are important 



2.72 



1.6 



1.32 
2.16 
38 



? 



1,35 
1.21 

.99 

i.07 



1.41 



1.61 

1,60 
1.59 

i.6i 
1.61 

t i.AA 

■ 1.52 
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BackgroE ' Characteristics of liiservice Participants and Cbrrelatibhs Witli Inservice Outcomes 



Variable, Heart, and Standard 



Deviation 



Feitale (coded sequentially) 



Hale 



Age range in years- 



"m!n~39;8rs;Drr9.00 
20-25 
26 - 30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-50 
51 or older 



23.H 
76.91 



3.71 
11.71 
24.3* 
20.6t 
25.65 
i4.il 



Correlation with Inservice Outcofnes 

litipact Impact 



Percentage Iriservice Kiidw. Know. dfi 



on 



"MTng Acq, Ipplled Work Capacities 



.09 .05 .15 



,09 



.03 



-.15 ,ii 



.00 



.14 



.14 



33. 



r >.ib = ;()5 sig; 
ERiC^*^'* '' '01 sig. 
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Variable, Hear?, and Standard 



Deviation 



Highest Degree attained (coded 
sequentially 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

Mean: 1.70; S.D.: 0.85 
' BacHelbrs ' 

0 

Masters 

Masters plus 30 hours 
Certificate of advanced study 
All but dissertation 
Doctorate 



48.61 
35.5% 
.13.6* 

i.n 

.2k 
.5% 



Percentage , 
ReBponifli 



Correl a tion with i^ ser^lee Outcdines 
Overall Ipct lipact 

InscrvJce Know, Know. on on 
Rating Acq. Applied Work Capacities 



-.02 • .01 -;01 



.01 



.01 



3i 



: \ 
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Variable, Kesn, sitd Standard 



Deviation 



Years In education 



: 13.61 S.O.: 6.9 



1-5 



6-10 



ii - 15 



16-20 



21-25 



26 or more years 
Years in present school <ilstrict 



Heah: ll.Oj S.D.: 6.3 



Years in present school 

__toi_L8'-SJ.-i~5.9 



i - 5 
-6-10 
1M15 
ERIC 15 ; 20 



9.31 
20.0* 
21.91 
17.81 
7.3% 
5.91 



39;H 
1B.9* 
22. 8t 
6.71 



£ofiftl itlon with Insfrvice Ou tcomes 

Impact Impact 
Percentage Inscrvlce ta, Know, m ^ 

Si^Mi Rating Acq. Applied Work . Capacities 



.12 .13 



♦11 .14 



-.01 



-.01 



,id .1.3 ,02- 



.12 
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.11 



.11 S .07 



J6 



iorreiatlbh with Inservtce Outcomes 



Variable, Hellt, siid Stsndard 
Deviation 



Overall 



Percentage 
Sflipbhiei 



ce Know. Know. . m 



Rating Acq. 



Role in School. 



Impact 



on 



york Capacities 



ClassrcMDm teacher / 


73.91 


.06 


.09 


-.06 ' 


-.01 


-.02 


Special needs teacher 




-.05 


-.02 


.09 


., .00 


.06 




' ^ 1% 


(ifi 


- H 








. Teacher with aiJininistrative role 


2.4* 


-.06 


-.05 


.04 


■ -.01 


-i04 ' 


Aide or penimnent substitute 


4.U 


.01 


.10 


. .03 


.10 • 


.10 


Majority of time as' an educator 


t 


f 










.. Elementary classrooin teacher 






.15 


.08 


.10 


' .09 


Junior High school classroom 
teacher 


18. U 


-.05' 


-.11 


-.10 


-.11 




High school, classroom teacher 


12,31 


-.08 


-.05 




-.08 




Eleiiieritary specialist 

- • i '\ - - - ^ 
Secondary specialist 


7.31 


i02 


-.00 




.03 




4.51 


-.06 


-.06 


-.09 


-.02 




Eieiiientary 'special needs 


4,81 . 


-.02 


.01 


.11 


.04 


-.02 


Secondary special needs 


2M 


-.06 






-.10 


-.06 


Administrator i 

.... !^ ^. , ■ 

i 




.-.82 


:o7 


.02 


.07 


.05 


c 39 / 








( 


J 
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Correlation with 



Variable, Heait, mi Stahdard 



Deviation 



number of credit hours 'ta](en at 
a coiiege or university over the 
past two years 

Mean: 4.7; S.D.: 7.1 

None * 

3 or less 

4 - 6 ' 
7-9 : • . 
id - 12 / 
Over 12 

-A- 



39. ii 
21,2% 
17.9t 

7. U 
5.3i 

8. n 



Impact ' iflipact 



Percentsge Inservlce Kitw, Know. on 



on 



Umm Rating Acq. 



Work Capacities 



-.06 .05 



.13 



-.05 



.07 
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^rrislgtlon wltH Inservlw Mlm^t 



Varlablij Heafi, and Standard 



Mdtibri 



Nomb er of d a ya of iiiBervi ee 
t-Mifllhg received over the 
past two years 

Mean! 8.7; S.D. i0.6 

None 

1-5 

6 - 12 days 

13 - 18 days 

19 or more days 
Residence (Do ydii reside 
yoq teach?) 

Yes 

lib 



Percentage 
Rltpdhiai 



22.51 
28.3% 

ll.U 
11.3% 



43.4% 
56.6% 



Ice Know, . Know. 
Rating Acq. ' Applied 



.11 .17 .23 



-.07 -.07 .01 
.06 . -.01 -.01 



impact 


Impact 


oh 


on 


Work 


C8pac|tlc5 


.15 


.17 



.02 
;17' 



.05 

.05 
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Table 3 (Centlnued) 



knowledge iise 

3? 



Correlation with InservN 



Variable, Heaitj ilid Stahdarll 
, Deviation 

Job status for next year 

Saitie job 

fceaving my job 

Don't know 
Overall 3ol> aatisfactM 

Mean: 3.78j S.D.i 0.91 

Very 

High 

Moderate 

tow 

Very low 



Percentage 



20.8« 
42.8% 
28, 3» 
4.6* 
2.7« 



ce 



Impact 
on 



Impact 
bh 



fifliponBes 

1 


Rating 


Acq. 


Applied 




CapacI 




-.01 


-.01 


.04. 


* 

.06 


-.03 

(i 


2.0ti 


-.06 


-.02 


-.08 


.00 


-.03 


fi.Ol 


.01 


.01 


-.02 


-.07 


.02 




.25 


.ie 


.22 


.18 


; .16 
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Psychological J Profeisiohal Traits of irtservice Participanti and Correiatibh with Ihservice.Ipctfl 

/■ Ebi;reiat(bh with Ihservlce Olitcbiiies 

Overall Impact Impact 

standard IhServlcc Know. Kno«. on oh 

i' ^ , ' , ' 

Personal Traits "eaii Deviation Rating ftcq. Applied Work Capacities 

individual Learning Style ; 
with reiiabiiittes ( j . 



Reflective (.59) 


11.19 


3.19 


.06 


-.04 


-.02 


-.02 




Experiinentai (.43)" 


16.39 


3.11 


-.03 


.02 


-.02 


-iOb 


-.00 


Concrete (.42j 


15.46 


3.32 


.01 


' .06 


. .04 


.12 


.12 


Abstract (.59) 


15.94 


3.59 


.08 ' 


.02 


-.00 


-.06 


-.05 



(1) Using David Kolb's learning Style Inventory (ijy^), participants were M to identify themselves 
as either; reflective learners, experimental learners, > concert experienced learners or abstract 
conceptual learners; Learning style scales are preSehCed with reliabilities ( ). 

7 ^ , 

E^"^.10 = iOSsig. , 

"Ts.i'' = 5ig. i . 



hmm\ Traits 



Table 4 (contlnuea) 



Knowledge Use 
39 



* ' Impact 

standard Iriservlce Know, know. on 
Mean Deviation Rating Acq. ' 'Applied Work 



Impact 
oh 



es 



Sphet^4f^8onal^nee£n : 
with reliabilities { ) 

_ _ * 

For your own students, 
class and grade 
level or dept. (.61) 



(2j 



4J6 



For yoiir feliow staff, 

_ _ _____ A . ... 

and school as a whole (.72) 3.30 



For your coiiiunity and 
district (.66) 



lis 



.57 



.65 



'.06 



.06 



.05 .15 



iOl , .01 .06 

t 



.06 .14 



.14 



.14 



.19 



.03 . 



.08 



.10 



(2) How much ^oncern participants have for what happens regarding (coded from i s none or iittie to 5 « high), 
sample itei'is and reliabilitiGs ( ) given, ' 



50 



49 
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Personal Traits 



Sgh&re of Invdlvenienti 



Kean 



(3) 



with teliabiUtleS ( 



With my bwii students, 

ciasaj grade level t 

oj: unit |i66) 
With lellow staff and 

my school as a 
, whole' (.74) 
With the school district 

and cowunity (J3) 



4.27 



3.21 



3,35 



.56 



.66 



.65 




Standard IriservJce, Know, 
DevlaUon Rating Acq.' Applied 



Iiiipact 
on 

^^^^ Eapacitlej 



,02 



-.03 .11 



►.00 



.63 



-.05 



••00 .07 



.10 



.07 



.09 .13 



.18 



.15 



(3).How much participants tend to get involved with what happens regarding (coded fro» i ■ iiot at ail 

- - - f-- ' ' - ^ - - - 

to 5 « very high); saniple items arid scale reliabilities ( ) given, 



51 



52 



FRir 



Personal traits 



Psychological Need8 For: 
with reliabilities ( ) 



, fichieveiiteiit 



...with Students: 



(4) 



Table ^ (cbhtfnued) 



edge Use 



Overall 



Correlatl ori wltfi 



Impact ' Impact 



standard 'inservice Know, Know. 
Keaii Deviation Rating Acq.' /ippjjeij 



m 

m 



r 



on 



ties 



Creating soccessful 
learning experiences 



for students (.56) 



...with Peers: 
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Colleagues tell you 

t 

they leaili freiii 
you I.79J 
...with Supervisors! 
Being regarded as 
superior by 
supervisors (.76) 



3.82 



3.28 



.47 



.67 



3.68 ;64 



-.07 .02 .11 



.01 .00 .06 



;01 ;02 .05 



.16 



.08 



.14 



.12 



.15 



((Coded from i « very low or none io 5 = very high) with sample Iteiiis and scale reliabilities ( ), 

EMC «j p ^ . ; 



Personal- Traits 
Power 

...Over students: 
Students follow ybiir 
' directions (.77) . 
..;Over Peers: 

_ _ _ _^ _ _ 

Fellow staff follow 
your suggesti^ihs (.80) 
...Oyer Supervisors: 
Persuade supervisors 
to do things your 
way (.78) 



3.95 



3.05 



3.02 



.55 



.64 



.65 • 



Overall ■ ' Impact 
Standard , hservice Knw, Know. on 
Hean Deviation Rating; Acq. Applied Work 



Impact 



Oil 

ilitlis 



-.01 -.07 -.04 • .05 



-.03 



-.01, -.02 .05 



.02 



.0? 



-.03 .. -.06 .02 ii .02 



C ■ ■ 
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Personal Traits 



Table k (cbhtinuedj 



Knowledge Use 

Cbrfelatlbii witH Iriservlce Outcbiiies 

impact impact 



Overajj 

Standard , Ihservlce Know. Riibw. > bh 
Deviation Rating Acq. Applied 



bh 

* 

Capabilities 



Social Acceptance 
...by. Students: 

For your students to 

like you (.,66) • 
...by Peers: 

Socialize with 

faculty (.76) 
...by Supervisors! 



Have supervisors 



enjoyed talking with 



you (.64) 



3.55 



.57 



3.04 .63 



3.10 .65 



•.ce -.01 .^1 .11 



.09 .04 



.00 



.11 



.02 



.08 -.03 



.03 



.12 



.14 



5? 
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Cbrrelatldri witii liiservice Dutcbiries 

iinpact Impact 



Standard . Inservlce 



on 



on 



Personal Traits 



Deviation Rating Acq. 'oplle3 Worit CapabiUties 



His erv tce Desire s; 



(5) 



1. New subject latter or 

topics to teach 3.75 

2. New or varied teacliing 
methods • 4.05 



.94 



.79 



-.61 



M .03 



.09 .04 



.14 



.07 



-.11 



.02 



3. Motivating students to . 

learn/achieve 
k Use of worksheets or 

learning exercises 
5. Dealing with disruptive 



4.34 



3,20 



students 



3.82 



.76 



1.04 



1.00 



.13 .03 .13 .10 



.05 -.00 .08 .03 



.03 -.01 .03 .09 



.05 



.01 



.05 



6. Working more effectively 
with special needs 

(Chapter 766) students 3.63 1.03 



.08 .04 .07 .13 



.08 



(5jH5w .uch interest participants have in learning wtb about... (Coded from 1 little ot no to 5 = extreinely high) 
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Personal Traits 

- t - - 
1. Enhancing social 

relationships anbrig 

students • 3.27 

8. Ss'orHfl^re effectively 

with gifted and talented 

students ' 3.85 

f 

9; Career/vocational 
•awareness for students 3.26 

10. Improving interracial 
attitudes/reiatiortships 3.23 

11. Learning to better use 
cbliiiihity resources 3.42 

. 12. Proving guidance and 
> coqiseling to students 3.41 

, 61 
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table ii (continued) 



1.05 



.98 



1.09 



1.07 



.98 



1.03 



kriowiedge Use 
Ebrrelatibri witfi Inservice Outcomes ■ 



.10 .05 .06 



.02 .02 -.01 



.00 .05 .05 



,04 -.06 .04 



.14 



.15 .11 



.10 ° .14 .16 



.U 



.05 



.09 



.11 



.21 



.19 



Standard . Inservice Knew. Know. on • on 
Deviation Rating Acq. Applied Vorlt Capabilities 



.09 



.06 



.08 



.04 



.14 



.14 



eg 



Table ^ (continued) 



Correlation with Iriservlce Outcbroes 



Overall 
Standard . Ihservice 



liiipact Inipact 



on 



on 



Personal Traits 


Hean 


Deviation , 


Rating 


Acq. 


Applied 


Vork 


Capabilities 


13- increasing your awareness 
















of your own teaching 
style/beliavibr 


3.95 


.86 


;04 


\ 

ill 


;17 


/ 

.18 


.05 ^ 


l^i. Improving staff 




i 

4 












communication or inorale 


3.64 


.99 


.02 


.09 


.09 


.11 


.07 


|?easOri(s) for Attending 
















j ; Hy iiiteiTMt in the topic 


4.07 


.96 < 


.24 


.U 


.16 


.17 




2. Reputation o! consultant 




1.45 


.16 


.19 


.20 


.28* 


.22 


3. Convenient tins/location 




1.35 


.01 


.12 


.09 


' .16 


.08 


ij. Need for iiiservice 














1 


ihcreiierits 


1.99 


* 1.28 


■ -.03 


.01 


.01 


-.03 


-,07 


5. tow/no cost course 
















credits 


2.44 


1.46 


-.06 


.02 


' .01 


-.03 


-.07 



(6) The iaifi reasbri(s) for attending ine iriservice training sessions, coded 1 = very 1cm or none 
to 5 = extreipely important. 
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Personal Traits 



Table ^ {continued) 



Know! edge Use 
torr-elatlon «Ith inservlce Outcoiiies 



Impact '■ ifnpact 



Standard . inservice Knp. Know. 



on 



-on 



Hean Deviation Rating Acq. Applied ttork CapabilUies 



6. Needs of my students/ 



classes 



7. Interest in sharing ideas 



3.49 



with fellow staff members 2.7B 



8. Content/skill needs of 



•m job 



3.08 



9; Desire to please a 



i.33 



1.25 



1.^ 



colleague or stipervisor 1.33 .71 
10. I afii required to attend 1.22 .79 
Previous Ei^erience with the Percentage 
Inservice Topic; Responses 



Yes 
No 

1 don't Rhdw 



33.6* 
52.81 
13.61 
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.09 .14 .25 



.16 



.01 



.24 .16 



.16 .19 



.23 



.25 



-.06 -.02 ; .05 .09 
-.57 -.97 -.08 .05 



.22 



.27 



.27 



.12 
.04 



6S 



Tab)e *i (cblitlHiiedj 



ii8 



KGi^ci' of tiM9 the tOpiC haS 

been addressed by previous 
inservice prograis in the 



Correlation witfi Jnsct\djce Oatcomes 



Overaii , ' ' impact 

Iriserviire Knew. Know; on ' 



Impact 
Oil 



Heari Deviation Rating Acq. Applied m Capabilities 



past two years: • 



.81 



.96 



-.09 -.10 .04 



•M 



.02 



Expectations; 



(7) 



Of the apcoming inservice 



program 



4,02 



Of inservice training offered 



.79 



at universities/colleges 4.52 1,30 
.,.by lihlversities/cblleps 
at your school/district 4,41 1.38 



.29 :31 .21 



.25 



,07: .05 ,08 



.01 



,12 .09 ,17 



.08 



.21 



-.04 



.GO 



...at teachers centers or 
regional cooperatives 4.54 



1;47 



,09 ;i09 ,06 



;01 



.09 



(7) coded 1 s very low/negative to 5 = very high/positive 
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Standard . inservlce Know. Know. on on 
Pcrsonol Traits Hean De^flatlon Rating Acq. Applied Work Capabilities 



...by teachers centers or 
regional cooperatives 

at your school/district 4.35 1.47 .11 .15 .W .04 .08 



,.;.by eonanbiiwealth inservice 
Institute 5.0B 1.2B -.01 .02 -.00 -.02 .03 



...by yolir district/central 
administratibri 3.73 1:58 .11 .17 ^ .04 .14 .14 

I 

I 

Pre sentation Methods and i. 
Styles of t ie arntn g! , : 

A consultant lecturing 
Doing written hoiiiewbrk 

Peading 

t 

' ' . 1 . 

(8) ferticipants' ratings J5f the effectiveness of various presentation methods in tentis of their own le 
styles, coded 1 very ineffective to 5 ? very effective ; 



3.23 


.96 


.15 


.12 ■ 


.03 


'. '1? 


.06 


2.60 


■ .99 


.13 


.13 


: .03 


.07 


.04 


3.55 


.83 


.15 


.17- 


.19 


.16 


.15 



Overall 

Stafi^ard . irtser*;')ce Knw, Knw. on 

Persona! Traits , Hean Deviation Rating Acq; Applied Woric 
From other colleagues in 

small group dtscQSsions '3.73 j92 ,12 .14 ,17 .19 

Hands-on activities • 4.25 ..83 ' .07 .11 .01 .01 

- - * - 

Developing projects or, 

programs 3.71 1.06 .05 .17 .03 .08 

t.T. presentations, slides, 

simulations or games 3.64 • ,95 ,13 .22 .07 .20 

0bser?n/ing otfiiirs do it ' : ^ 

(practice, apply) , 3.57 .94 .11 .02 ,06 .01 

Practicing the techniques, ' 
skills, and behaviors at the 

I. 

sessions . 3.79 .91 .05 .11 -.03 -.10 

Putting the information into 
' practice in your claSsles) 4.25 .73 .08 ,10 .12 -.03 

Having the consultant work 

with you in your class (es) 3.50 1.00 .14 ;18 ii3 ;15 

f * 

I * • 

f 

ERIC '/^ 



. Impact 
on 

Capabilities 



.17 



.03 



.10 



.16 



.00 



%02 



.03 



ill 



n 



Table $ 



Schbdl Z Coimunity Characteristics eorrelated with inservice 

1 



Knowledge Use 



51 



ct 



Eorre latloflJ^liiXnservice Oatconies 



ct 



Impact 







Standard 


. Iiiservlce 


Know. 


Know. 


on 


Oil 


Variable/Characteristic 


Mean 


Deviation 


Rating 


Acq. 


Applied 


Work 


Capabilities 


Classroom: 
















targe-Small 


3.78 


1.72 


-.06 


-.02 


.05 


.bi 


■ .01 


Lip ability-High ability 


3.80 


1.25 


.15 , 


.11 


.08 


.09 


.10 


Crowded-Spacious 


3.72 


1.64 


.05 


-.00 


.07 


.03 


.07 


CoTOanity: 




• 




• * 








White coliar-Bloe collar 


4.40 


L?7 


■•13. 


-.10 


-.08 


-.12 


' -.02 


Nbn-supportive-Supporti?e 


2.66 


1.63 


.19 


.11 


.10 


.17 


.08 


Rural-Urban 


3,29 


1.67 


.15 


.09 


.08 


.05 


.05 


jJnfriendly-Friendly 


4.BS 


1.28 


.23 


.15 


.13' 


,13 


.10 • 


Depressed-Prosperous 


i.ri 


1.53 


.20 


.10 


.15 


.16 


.05 ■ 


COHiercial-Residential 


5.54 


1.36 


.04 ■ 


-.00 


-.02 


.15 ^ 


.03 


* 

Fragniented-Unified 


3.65 


1.40 


.11 


.06 


,03 


.11 


.04 



(lj Semantic differentials coded 1 to 7^ left to right, below; k - neutral. 
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r J.IO = .05 S!§. 



Variable/Characteristic 



Standard 
Heart Deviation 



; Certain students withi 

ybiir class (es) 
. Your ovm classroom/ 



1.21 



class (es) 1.35 
. The classrooins and students 



of other teachers in your 



school 



. The wrk of a few of your 



1.31 



closest fellow staff 

mejnbers 1.49 



1.34 



1.19 



1.23 



. Ml teachers in your 

school 1.37 1.09 
. Ybiir departtwht or grade 

level unit ' 1.43 1.21 



52 



Cbri'clatlbrt with Inservlce Outcditics 



Overali 



impact impact 



inservice Know. km. 



0(1 



M .12 .22 



-.14 .10 .20 



-.01 .10 .05 



.06 .20 .12 



.01 ,.12 



11 



.04 .11 .14 



.10 



.06 



.05 



.14 



.IS 



.12 



on 



Rating Acq. Applied Work Capabilities 



.25 



.20 



.20 



.24 



-.21 



.28 
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(2) Hie effect that any external events or changes in the past year (other than your inservice) have had on each 
of tiie variables, coded 0 = no effect; 1 = very negative effect to 4 « very positive effect; 

7B 



Table 5 (cbhtlniiedj 



Know ledge Use 
53 

Cbrfeiatidn with ihsefvicc Olitcoilies 



Impact I pet 



Standard 



ice Kriow. Kna'. 



bri 



. Your school building as 



1.52 



i.ll 



.07 .13 . .06 



.13 



on 



vartabie/eharacterlatic ^^^^n deviation Hating Acq. Applied Bdrit Eapabllltle's 



.24 



. Your school district as 

a whole 
. Ybiir prjbfessional 



i.4i 



association or union. 1.10 



l.OB 



1.07 



.05 .13 .09 



-.02 .05 .11 



.11 



.09 



.19 



.15 



; The parents of students 

that you teach 
, The coiiiunit? in which 



. Your personal life 



1.29 



your -school is located 1.28 



1.46 



1.32 



1.28 
i.34 



.06 .11 .17 



..01 .39 .12 



.08 .22 .14 



.11 



.12 

.07 



. ,23 



.21 
.27 
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School Cliiiate Characteristics Coifrelatibhs With Ihservlce Inpacts 

i Correlation witfi Insmktifl 



Schbol-cawate-^i^e. 



He an 



Impact 

Inservice Know. Kn^owi ■ on 

i ' ■ ' . 

_. _ I _ ' 

Deviation Rating Acq. Apppe^ 



iiiipact 
Oh 



Expectations Teachers are expected to keep up 2.75 

professionally (.81) 
Learning Orientatibri: Teachers value acqairing 2.82 

new professional: skills (,77) 
Expressiveness: Creative work is respectetl 2.80 
here (.59) 

Leadership: ftdministrators here makl you feel 2«58 
enthusiastic about teaching (.88) ' ' . 

Goal Direction: The goals oe iis school are 2.66 
clearly understbbd by iiiost teachers (.72) 

Support: Teachers here are ehcbtiraged to try 2.56 
new, approaches to their «or)c (.85) 

Equal Treatment: Some teachers get special 2.55 

privileges (.74) 
Dealing With Prqblenis: Teachers here are able 2. 60 

■ to talk openly about school problems (;?6) , 



M 



.'»3 



.'12 



.53 



M 



.6 



.^9 



-.03 i02 .10 



•.01 



.01 M .09 



.09 



-.10 -.09 -.00. .04 



.05 -.00 .01 .04 



.01 .07, ,03 .01 



.'94 ;01 .04 ' .09 



-.32 -.03 'M ' -.05 



.07 .03 .03 .i 



•.OS 



-.01 



'.07 



.05 



.01 



-:o2 



.06 



80. 



' pR^ ,M jcor,, I ; ^(TOgl, diviijw to t siraifgly sijrce, sapie ite«s and stale ^eiiSiiltlss qireii) 



, ■ TaSle 6 

« 

Reah ^ Standard 

■Deviation! 

Clasiirddm characteristicB u\ 



Traditional - Nbh-Traditibnal 


3.23 


1.51 


Strwiful - Satisfying 




i.62 


Unstrctured - Structured 


5.42 


1.29 


_ — - 1 - - * 1 1 — 

Passive - Active 


5.41 


1,16 


Boring - Challenging 


5.24 


1 a4 


onrtiiy • DigctpiinGd 


e EC 
3.D3 


1.13 


Demtyjratic - ftttthoritarian 


4.03 


^ -Ah 

1.44 


c'lool Characteristics 






Fragniehted - tihified 


4.17 


1,66 


Passive - Active 


4.36 


1.51 


ineffective - Effective 


■4.99 


1.37 


Boring - interesting 


4.91 


1.29 


Unfriendly » Warm 


5;17 


1;34 


Deriocratic - Suthoritarian 


3.90 . 


1,43 


Cbiiipetitiv: - Cooperative 


4.7B 


1.33 



o (2) Semantic differentials coded 1 to ?, left to 
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£ot^a.t4on with inservice Outcbiiies 













Overall 






Impact 


liTipact 


inservir? 


Know. 


: know. 


on 


on 






Ann 11am 

Hpp 1 1 eo 


work 


tapiibil 


.06 


.06 


,03 


.02 


.09 


.69 


.03 


.04 


.06 


.08* 


-.12 


•.11 


-.07 


-.07 


-.01 


-.06 

1 Vv 




^-.05 

• V J 


.03 


-.04 


-.03 


-.03 


-.09 


.01 


-,14* 


.05 


.00 


.01 


-.00 


-.09 


-.03 


.03 


.111. 


.11 


.10 


.05 


.06 


-.03 


-.00 




-;04 

f V ■ 


.09 


.07 


.10 


.08* 










{ . 




« vj 




-.04 




-.03 


.06 


.05 


;i0 


-.09 


-.12* • 


-.04 




-.09* 


-.16* 


-.00 


.07 


.05 


.10 


.04 


-.07 


.03 


-.03 


-.01 


-.03 


ight, bela 


hi; \ s 


neutral. 







table 1 

Inservice Kortsh(5p Features and Parital Correlations with tJse/Impact 

Cbrfeiatlcin with Inservlce" Oatcomei 







Overaij 






Impact 


Impact 




Percentaae 


, Inservice 






Oh 


m 




li/wi lou o 




Acq. 








Focus of Inservice Workshop 


Rating 


Applied 


Woric 


Capabil 
















Basic Siciiis 


24. 


-.05 


-.03 


.62 


.61 


.12 


Students with Special Needs 




.02 


-.03 


.08 


-.15 


-.01 


Career Needs of Students 


l.Ot 


.04 


.11 


.09 


.10 


.07 


Gifted and Talented Students 


11.11 


.01 ' 


.07 


.06 


-.07. 


-.03 


Discipline arid Behavior of Students 


9.4% 


-.14 


.07 


.14 


M 


.13 


Computer Assisted Instnction 


35 


.17 




-.14 


-M 


-;ie 


Other 






-.13 


.03 


-.06 


0.08 



r .19 = .65 sig. 
r .i'i - .11) sig. 
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Workshop Featcres 
Reason for At;>:nding ttie 
ihservice Wo rkshop (would 
indicate one) 

Participant initiated the idea 

Volunteered out of interest 

Saw it advertised 

Asked by colleague 

Felt it vras: responsibility 

Ask to do so by a supervisor/ 

administrator 
Was ordered to attend 
Source of the idea for the 

ins ervice vorkshcp (would indicate 
one) ♦ 
Participant 
Fellow teacher 
Group of teachers 
0 Supervisor/Chairperson 



table 7 Icontlnued) Knowledge Use 

57 

4-' 

Corre la tion with Inservice Outcoliies 
Overall impact litipact 

Percentage , Inservice Kn»*. Know. ' di^ bh 
Responses Rating Acq. flpplled Work Capabilltl 

3.61 .1^ .05 .05 .12 .12 

54.1* -.02 -.03 .02 ' -,G2 .02 

,13.8t .07 .08 .05 .00 ■ -.06 

B.n -.02 ;.13 -.04 -.13 -.10 

6.01 ■ .03 M .00 .01 -.03 



IM -,05 ;06 v07 .09 ;0^ 
3;5* -;12 -.05 -.00 -,06 .07 



2.21 .01 -.D4 

25.4* .02 -.02 

20.3* .02 ^ -.01 

15.71 -.05 ■ .03 



.02 .03 i09 

-M .02 -.09 

.01 -.04 .03 

.01 -.02 ' -.03 



Workshop Fcatarcs 
Building Principal 
District ftdndnistfator 
Outside Cdngultant 
ScJidol Cdinsiitteeyparehts 



Table J (continued) 
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Eorrel a tion w i th Inservlce Outcomes 



Overall 

Percentage : inservlce Knw; Know; 



Needs tesessnient 



5.n 



0.51 



2.9t 



2.9i 



.05 



-.01 



.04 



-.00 



-.04 



.01 



-.02 -.04 



.05 .06 



-.02 .10 



.03 .04 



on 



Responses Rating Acq; Applied ^0;'=' 



-.01 



.09 



.05 



-.02 



Impact 
on 

Capabilities 
.05 
.04 

M 

.01 



.03 



15.7* 



-.02 



-.01 .04 -.02 



.02 



87 



88 



ERIC 
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Cbrreiatidn with Ihservtce Outcoines 
bverai) Impact Intact 

O 

Standard Iriservice Knew. Know. on on 

Workshop Features Mean Deviation Rating ■ Acq. Applied %rk Capafiilities 

IriipoAaiice placed Oii 
\ 

Inservice bj Administration 

(coded 1 = little to 4 = ^ 

ver/high) 3.01 1.18 .06 .03 .01 -.09 .03 

Miiniber of sessions held 

t 

in the inservice workshop 8.78 3.39 -.14 -.03 .03 M -.02 

Nopfeer of sessions attended 

1 - — 

by participants 7.99 3.18 .03 .08 .08 .10 -.00 

liduht of tiifle devoted to' ' 
the inservice (coded 1 = 

iiiuch to short to 4 = too ^ 

long) 2.29 .70 ' .12 -M -'M M _ .05 

\. /I 

Number of participants iti-the ^ f-^ 

--t. 

inservice workshop 20.25 8.76 -.08 -.1? ^09 .3| -.04 

«hsr^ participants came 
Iront (coded 1 » fliy school 
* j to 5 = different schools 

kMhmmxm 2.58 1.37 ^ -.li -.15 ^.M -.05 —SS 



standard 

Workshop Fca fores , 'f^-^^ i)^viation 

r 

Nifflber of consultants , 



• . 60 

Eorreiat ion with Inse rvJte Outcdmes 
Overali .. impact 



ce Know; Know: m 
Rating Acq. Applied , Berk 



involved it the inservice 2,06 
Where the c onsqlta^tj; caitie 

... V 

from (percentage response indicated) 



1.78 



-.14 -.05 .01 



-.16 



Easiness or industry B.94 



on 

Capabilities 
-.10 



participants own school 


I6;6t 




.04 


.08 


.16 


;01 • 


-.01 


Elsewhere in the same 










f 






system 


18.91 




.06 


' .17, 


-.00 


.00 


1 

M 


Another school system ' 


27.71! 




.00 


.13 


■.11 


-.01 


-.05 


A college or university 


30. 9t ■ 




-.15 


-.18 


-.04,., 


-.05 


,06 


ft public agency or 




\ 












collaijoratidn . ' 


11. 7t 




-;03 


.02 ■ 


-.05 


-.01 


■ -.05 


Ah ihdepiindent consulting 
















g?bup 


10.3* . 




.Dl 


-.07 


-,08 


-;15 


-.06 



■M -.06 -.10 -.03 



-.15 



91 
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Tgbie 1 (ccintlnuedj 



Knowledge Use 



ajrpilgtion. »! th !n?ervicg Outcoffles 

— ■ 1 — ■ . — — „ TT.w.-n-.--iir. .x-.-.— . TT . Ji i ru- 

Inipact impact 



standard ; iirse'rvke 



on 



Mean DeviatiiSri Rating Acq. 



Work Capabilities 



Extent "S?' which consultant's 



style ffi$tehed participants* 
(co?': ' ! " \[0i at ail to 



4 - a great dp al 



3.25 



.77 



.43 J4 .12 .12 



.14 



Ov«raU effectiveness of 



the consultant (coded 1 = 



very ineffective to 4 « very 



effective) 



3.6B 



1.09 



.13 .12 



.11 



.04 



-.02 



Participant's rating of 



consultant's effectiveness 



with specific behaviors 
(coded 1 = very ineffective 
to 5 « highly effective) 
Rei v^ ;ng to the 



participants 
Understanding teacl ers' 



.95 



.38 .35 .17 .18 



.18 



concern 



4.04 



.36 .37 .12 .10 



.1(3 
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Encouraging parttctpation 4.10 

Stiiiilating intarest in 

the topic (s) , 3.94 

Haking^ood use of your 

tine together 3.81 

DetijQhstratihg knowledge 

of the tbpic(sj 4.42 

Responding to participants' 

questions and concerns 4.24 

Clearly ex^jlaihihg things 4.D8 



materials and 
resources 4.03 
Cbinpleting the 
bl)jectives of the 
workshop 4.04 



Standard 



Workshop Features Mesa Deviation 



i89 



.94 



.99 



;19 



.88 
.90 



.91 



.90 
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Ebrriiitfon with inu Evli 

Cvsra!! 

!f^5ervice ta. Know. on 

1 

Rating Acq, Applied Work 



.30 .34 



■ .33 



« 12 



.36 ,38 .14 



.09 



.n .35 .12 
.30 .32 .10 



.28 .31 M 



.42 .41 .20 



,12 



.15 



.43 .40 .16 .17 



.14 



,12 



.14 



.20 



Impact " 
on 

Capabilities 
.03 



.ir 



.15 



.05 



-.06 
.08 



.10 



95 
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Corr'elatibri with Ins ervlce 
i • ^ Overall > > ipct 

Standard . Inservice Know. Know. on .. on 

Workshop Features Mean Deviation .Rating Acq. Applied Work Capabilities 

~~ I ' ■ 

Leading/directing \ 

discussions and ■ ' I * 

i 

interactions among , ' 

participants 3.86 .90 ' .31 .35 .15 ;12 .13 
Providing participants '\ 

with new infornation 4.12 .92 .41 .42 .12 ,17 .07 

Meeting participants' ' j 

and expectations -3.81 1.00 .47 .46 .16 ,22 ;i7 



9?. 



33 



ERIC 



; Workshop Features Mean 

The 'extent to which the 

■ ' , 

^nsTiitantls) osed spec! ric 

, , _ »• 

roethods of instnlction/ 

(3 = 



not at all to 3 s a great 

'Any iliethoci too much 
Lecturing by the* 
consultant (sj 
Doing written 
assignments 
Reading information 
. packages ^ 
Discussions with other 
participants 
Hands-on activities 



^34 



i.n 



2.25 
2.11 



.19 . .55 



lAl ' . 72 



.90 



.77 

;97 



Cbfrelatldn wi-tli InserviceJiittogies- 



Overaii 



.standard Iriservlce 



on 



Deviation Hating Acq. Applied Work 



-.10 %04' '.01 



.09 .12 -.01 



-.07 .14 



.10 



-.iG 



.<30 -.16 .04 -.03 



.09 



M 



il2 .27 .12 .16 
.21 .26 -,02 ,12 



Impact 
ofi 

Capabilities 



' ,1 



■;06 



-.04 



-.02 



.01 



;d3 
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99 



: 199 



Workshop Features Mean 
Developing activities, 
projects » or prograins 1.89 

r 

I 

. Viewing fi.V. 
presentations or films .78 
Participating in 
simuiations or games 1.42 
Observing the iitstnictbr 
' or others apply skills 1.48 

; Practicing the skills, 
techniques, or behaviors 
at the ihservice sessidhs 1.74 
Applying the skills, 
techniques, or behaviors 
in your class (esj . 1,65 y 
Having th$ instructor/ 

I 0 i consultant assist you in 

applying skills j etc. with . . 

9 

o 

ERJCar own student3/ciass(esjl,i3 • 



Table 7 {cbhtlniiecf) 



1.D2 



1.05 



1.65 



i.69 



1.04 



1.10 



. Know jistlge Use 
Cbrreiatlon with inservlce Outcomes 



Overaji 
Standard /inseVvice 



Rhw, Know, 



on 



on 



^'iatlon Rating Acq. Applied Work Capabilities 



•26 .31 .0^ .21 .16 



-.14 -.00 -.10 



.0^ 



.67 ;04 



ill .19 



.2:1 .29 



.21 .25 



.01 



.01 



•,ai 



.09 



-26 .30 .04. .23 



'^26 ' .28 



.19 



.09 



r.03 



,15 



.21 



.16 



Workshop Features ' ' Meaii 

I 

I 

^ V " 

viewing A;V; 

9 

, presentations Off iliiis 2.68 
Participating in 

simulations or games 3.05 
Observing the instructor 

or others apply sJcills 3.11 

« 

Practicing the skills i • 
techniques, or behaviors 
at the inservice' sessibtjs .y.ll 
Applying the skills,' 
techniques, or behaviors 
in your class (es) 3.25 
Having the instructor/ 
cbhsultaht assist you in 
applying skills, etc. 'with 
your own students/ , 
classics) 



2.94 



ERIC 



lOo' 



Standard 

f- - - 

Deviation 



i57 



.71 



.66 



\6g 



.73 



.63 



66 



Correiatidn with Inservice Mtom 



Overa! 



inservice Knew. Know. 



on 



Rating Acq, Applied ' Work 



-.06 



.03 



,12 



.20 



.24 



on 

)ilitlcs 



.01 



.02 



.18 



.22 



.11 .23 



.03 



.07 



.01 V .10 



.06 



.13' 



.62 



.15 



.33 .23 



• ;20 



.05 



.07 



.02 



.04 



-.01 



.12 



;17. 



.02 



m 



Workshop* Features . Mean; 

theoretical or practical 
the inservice workshops 
were (coded 1 = very ^ 
theoretical to 4 = very 
{Practical) 

^ The c6hsultant*s(s'j 

* if 

lectures 3.12 
Doing written assignments 3:23 , 
' Reading, ihfbrinatibh , 
pacitai^M-, books, etc. 2.88 
Discussions with other 



participants 



3.35 



Engaging m hands-on 

IQ 5 activities 

Developing activities, 

' o -rejects , or programs 
ERIC 
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table 7 (cbritiriiieii) 



Standard 
Deviation 



.94 
.65 



.64 



.59 



.70 



Knowledge Use 
Corr^latlbh with Inservice Outcbfnes 



.33 
.26 



.15 



v33 
;24 



.27 



M f .20 



Overall 
Inservice 
bating Acq* Applied 



.18 
.09 



.13 



.18 



.25 .12 -.03 



,33 ' .31 \ .( 



on 

Work 



.19 
.10 



;ie 
I 

.19 



.07 



.08 



Ifiipact 
*' on 
Eapabi titles 



,t)6 
.03 



*Q8 



.02 



.12, 



fable 8 



intermediate Workshop Effects and Partial Gorriiations' with Use/Impact . 



I ;; 

WbrkjHbp rcpturcs 
PartjcigMR' rating^ 

hoy .much they learned about 

' . . {coded 0 « nothing to 

fi - a great deal) 

New subject ©tter or . 

topics to teach 1.72 

I 

New or varied teaching , 
iiiethods/technology 2.15 

Motivating students to 

- \. 
' learh/achieve IM 

%. 

Use t)f worksheets or 
learning exercises ; . 1.37 
Dealing with disruptive 
/ student! .75 



Standard 



Heart Deviation 



i;09 



.96 



.'98 



1.04 



1.04 



^Uh Inservlce Outcomes 



, ,. Impact V Impact 
Inservice Knw. Know? ■ on .- 
Rating Acq. Applltd Work 



.28 



.31 • .06 



.29- .44 .26 



;07 .32 .18 



.04 .28 .'31 



.17 



•30 .45' .17 ' .31 



;36 



.22 



ill 



on 



Eapabillties 



.07 



.21 



.36 



.19 



.20: 



'Workshops Fcottircs 
Working with special 

heeds (Chapter 7^6) 

students 

Social relationships 
among students 
Working with gifted and 
talented students 
.Career/vocational 
awareness for students 
ihterraciai attitudes 
or relationships 
teaming to better use 
coimunity resources 
Providing guidance and 
counseling to students 



.97 



..90 



1.0"7 



.69 



.29 



.87 



.72 
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69 



Standard 
Nean Devi a 



1.10 



m ■ 



1.12 



.93 



.60 



i.d4 



.97 



Cbrrelatlbh w!t!i Inseril 



Overall 



cc 



I^atlng Acq. 



,14 .19 



;03 .28 



.1(5 .28 



;12 



.05 .18 



.06 .24 



.19 



.29 



.16 



.27 . .15 



.17 



.16 



,30 .23 

I 



on 

Applied Work 



.06 



.11 



.17 



.23. 



.19 



.09 



.13 



Impact 
on 

Capablll 



.11 



lit 



.18 



.12 



.17 



.07 



.26 



lid 



ERIC 



' Correlation with Ihservlce Outcoines 

Impact iitipact 



Standard 

ii/orbhop Featorcs Hean bey 1 at Ion 

increasing your awareness 
of your own teactiing 

style/behavior • i.64 1.12 
Improving staff 
i coitiuiiicatiori arid iiidrale .85 t .99 



inservice Know; know. 



.16 .30 



.28 



.17 . .29 .30 



Ofi 



Rating Acq. Applied 'Work 



.22 



bri 

Capabilities 



.29 



.23 ,32 



Ill 



112 
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Table 8 (contlnoe^) Knowledge Use 

71 

£brrelatlon_wlih Inseryke O'i^coines 
1 Impact Impact 

* • 

Inservlce Knw. Know.. on oft 



Workshop Features Hean Deviation Rating, Acq. Applied Worl( Capabilities 

Participa nts' ratings of ' ■ • ; 

^^^^^ - .i J- . ... ■ J— LJT ■ ^ 

how much knowledge to be , 

aquired from the' , , ^ ^ 

following (coded 0 ■ none , 

to 4 » a great deal) ' / • • . 

} ' , . 

The consultant's (s'j ' ^ 

lectures 2.69 .95 .47 .4a . .17 .22 .08 



assignments 1.58 1.10 .34 .34^ .10 .22 - .14 ' , 

Beading information ■ . * 

packages, books, etc. 1.95 t92 M .34, ,30 . 21 

. . . I 

Disciissibhs with bthiir , * ' » . ■ 

participants 2.29 .94 .22 .35 .16 .22 .24 * 

I 

. Engaging in hands-on ^ ■ . ^ ^ . 

activities 2.35 1.25 .33 .33 ,06 .25 ' .17 ' 



ERIC 



WbrRshojj Fjeattires, 

Dfiveldpihf activities i 
ects, or programs 



1.97 



Vifiwing A.V. 



presentatiohs or ftiira • ■ ,8l 
\ Participsting in 

sijnulatibna or ganes 1,49 
Observing Uta instructor 



techniques, or behaviors 
in your class (es) . 
Having the instructor/ 



1.82 



consultant assist you in 
applying skills^ etc. with 



Standard 



1.25 



.96 



1.14 



or others a|^ly skills ,1,86 1.16 

Practicing the skills, 

/ 

techniques, or behaviors 

at the ihiervice sessions 2.di ■ 1.21 
flK)lying the BkiilB, 



i.22 



'rnowieoge use, 
; 72 
i £o^^4dii with inservice iiitcbmes 



inservlce Know. Knijw. 



on 



.37 .41 .14 



.01 .66 -.04 



.39 . .36 .09 



.25 -.43 .48 



.28 



.11 



..16 .16 .08 ^ .21 



.22 .29 .11' .22 



.26 



.42 



on 



Deviation Rating Acq. Applied m Capabijlti 



.22 



.05 



.15 



.12 



\ .19 



\ 



.30 



<j"*'ir own student/class (es) .1. 14 1. 12 



;32 ;37 .2t .26 



.28 



II? 



Workshop Features Hean 
Participa nts' ratings of 
the extent to which ea ch 
bf the fdllbwing has 
contributec' to their ttsin9 
ttKJtnowMqg^qainia' through 
the Inservice (coded 0 = not 
' at all to 4 = extraordinary 
atnount) 

The inservice itself 2.70 
Your interest in the 
topic 2.86 
' The needs of your students/ 
class (es). , 2.67 

Cbhtent/iieed of ybiir 
position • 2,22 



Tabie 8 (cbntiriiiedj 



.85 



.79 



,83 



.94 



Knowledge Bse 

; . ?3 

Correlation with Inservice Outcomes 



Overall 

Standard Inservice 

% __. 

Oevlation Rating Acq.; Applied 



on 



.37 



.47 



.24 



.28 .27 .22 



.14 .22 .24 



.ii .19 .18 



.25 



.11 



.15 



.16 



jact 



on 



Vork ' Capabilities 



.17 



■ .15: 



.21 



.24 
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I 



i/orkshop I'^aturcs 
Support froir. your. 



colleagues 
Support froai the ' 
administration 
Expectations^of your 
SL^'ervisor or the 
admdstratibn 



fable Mcontlnaei) 



Knowledge Use 
h 



Standard 
Hean Oevlatlbrt 



1.62 



1.5B 



.96 



LO-l 



1.35 1.01 



Cof fel St lon-witUMervice'Outconies 



- - 

insefvice Khw, Ki^ow. 



Rating Acq. 



.16 .23 ' .2D 



.17 .20 .10 



.09 .11 ^0^' 



on 

Work 

f 

.25 



.24 



Impact 
» on 
Capabilities 



.26 



.28 



.32 



> m 



9 ■ 

Haitiple CorreUtiona of Inservlcs 
Hith Sets of Control and Independent Varlablea 



* 

i 


ntLi Mjue^i 




Inn wifh 
lyn wi 111 


inserviceJtitcoMi 




' Overaii 






Impact, 


Impact 




Inservlce 


Know^ 


Know, 


on 


on 


. . ^ 

Variables Mmi In Eiiuation 


RatLng ; 


'i' 

Acq; 


Applied 


Work- 


. cpbii 


Control VariabliB 












Background Ciawctwistics of Partlcipts 


•35 


.37 


■ .45** 


.40* 


.36 


, Profesfiionai/Piychological Traits of Participants 


,54** 


.57** 


.53** 


.59** 


\ - 
.55** 


■ Schof, District, and Cottiahity Characteristics 


.36* 


.33* 


.36* 


.30 


.39** 


, Backiround Ch8J«ct«i»ticj and Professional/ " 










? 


Psychdidglcal Traits, of Participants 


.64** 


.66** 


.65** 


,65** 


.62* 


AH Coiitroi Varlibiei toova 


.70** 


.71** 


.69** 


.68* 


,70»* 




1 











Rir 



. 76 



Mtiple tomlatloii with Ihservli 







Dvpnl ] 






Impact 


■ — -- - 

Impact 










If MMJ 


bh 


on 


Variables iiltfired in Ediiation 




Oaf I HM 




Applied 


Work 


Capablli 


Independent VariabieE 














School CliMte 




■ J r 




• jj 


.39" 


.33 


: Inservice Workshop features 




70** 




.55** 


.63** 


;61** 


Intermediate Effects 




• 00 






.63** 


.64** 


1- 

AU Control Variables and SchOo 


I Climate 






• 71 


.71* 


.76** 


All Control Variables and Inservice Workshop Features 


^' 

-00**^ ^ 




• 82* 


.82* 


.82* 


All Control Variables aiid interiediate Effects 




.89** 


.82** 


.81** 


.81** 


All Control Variables and Schopi Climate and "; 








I* 




Inservice Workshop Features 
All Control Variables and School 


. eiimate.and 


.89** 




* 




■ ts 
• 00** 


Inservice Workshop Features and intermtdlate Effects 


.93** 


.95** 


.92** 


.91* 


.92** 



123 
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Less Alterable Variables Sets 



Staff BackgrounS Characteristics 
Staff Psychological Trafits 
School Chaxactiristics 



More Alterable Variable Sets 



School Climate 



Workshop Features 




Knowledge Use 



Figure 1: Path diagram of possible influences on knowledge utilization 
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